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D HERE is an old Proverb, 
Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne, that ſays, 
? Wo 4 fools bolt is ſoon ſhot. I 
| des pardon for not ſaying firſt 
I meant it of myſelf; but they 
won't miſtake: Your Thunder= 


bott bes been long enough in coming. 1 5 


It is a very civil Addreſs; and you are a 


very civil knight, as ever the ſword royal fell 
upon! it is a very ſingular honour you have 
been pleaſed to confer upon us; we ſhall ever 


retain of it the moſt grateful remembrance: 
and I cannot think, but fo dutiful an Addreſs 


merits a moſt ger ä 
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| "You owed it as a duty to us, becauſe we 
were your Conſtituents ; and you were re- 
- ' ſolved to do your duty! that was your moti ve, 
that was your real motive, and that was your 
only motive for doing it, — no man alive will 
doubt you. | _ 

If any Lord Mayor was ever conſtituted by 
the Livery before, to be ſure he has done juſt 
the ſame ; becauſe it was his duty too !—but 
I forget. All Lord Mayors of London are not 
Sir Gi Gaſcoigne's; it is not every ſupreme 
magiſtrate that can tranſport a Bet Canning, 

or ill a Fat Tele. - 


Sig Criſp Gaſcoigne, glorious Sir Criſp Ga. 
coigne, immortal Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne, was at 
firſt the patron of innocence, and now he is 
the vindicator of the City's honour: to be 
ſure he had then no other motive to take the 
part of the poor Gipſey; to be ſure he has 
now no other view in vindicating of his con- 
duct. Who ever thought he had! no man 
in the World can think it. — A Daniel come 
to Judgment] yea a Daniel. e 
Great Sir, we reverence your glorians ef- 
| forts ;- the City of London is obliged to you; 
the laws of England thank you; you have 
ſupported the . honour of the one, you have 
preſerved the innocence of the other; which 
elſe would have been made murtherers; and 
vou are worthy to grace a higher ſign at 
«of 80 
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* 


fel 


bo IM g as diſintereſted virtue ſhall have 


praiſe, the name of that Lord Mayor of Lon-. 
don ſhall be had in remembrance, who-took 
the part of an innocent  Gipſey, againſt the 


[cs of that Court where he prefided z _ 


. ſeeking no popularity, nor remem ing the 
= roach of an Election 


heſe, Sir, being my ſentiments, how 
cou The longer ſilent! 
It is with pleaſure I hear all men, ſince 


this great publication, ſpeak of you, Sir, as 


they ought; for I love every man ſhould 
have his due. 
It is a tranſport to me to read the effets_ 


of it in the Daily Advertiſer. I forgot what 


was that man's name who ſet the church on 


fire, that people might have ſomething to 
ſay about him: it is 4 good thing, ſays 20 
to * talked of any w 


I rejoice to read thoſe man worthy Gen- 
tlemen that had been miſled by their compaſſion, 


or had been impoſed upon by the artifices of de- 
ſigning men 1 4 ee by your M7 


of CANNING's IMPOSTURE. 
Only one thing vexes and furprizes me: 1 


never found one of theſe e Gentle= # 


men out of the News Paper. 
All unprejudiced people that I ever met 


- with, always thought of Canning alike, and 1 


find them think juſt the ſame now as they 


us d to * * but one ſet of people are a- 
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reed what they mould think of her: but 
perhaps you'll * me by this time what I 
think of you. Upon my credit I think you 
to be, what the poet calls, the nablſt work of 
Cod, that is my ſerious opinion of the right 
worſhipful Sir Cr:ſþ Gaſcoigne. 
You'll aſk me if I don't think you difin- 
 terefted ? without doubt! impartial? O ! for 
a certainty! a worthy magiſtrate ? indeed I 
do. o 
Come, il tell you what 1 think of you; 
I think you to be a very honeſt man, who 
would do a vety honeſt thing, to ſerve a very 
honeſt purpoſe ; and when you had done it, 
would make the moſt of it. But don't want 
me to go any farther |! you'll ſtrain the ſtring 
till it breaks: they won't think ſo well as 
they ought of you. 
ou are a very generous man, Sir Criſs * 
that all muſt allow, by your pamphlet; for 
you do a great deal more than you promiſed: 
and who would not wiſh to crown the robe 
of juſtice with the wreath of generoſity ! 

When liberality ceaſes to be the enſign of 
juſtice, it will ceaſe to be the enſign of ho- 
* Nour. 
„ 4 us s only an account of your 
Conduct; but you have added what ou ht to 
be our judgment upon it. You promiſed. us 
no more than facts, but you have added to 
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of ny ; you oihind- Ay to Nats. 
caſes, but you have drawn concluſions, 
How much are we obliged to you! it is 
therefore I am thus early to pay my gratitude; 
wie might have miſtaken many parts of your 
conduct, if you had not been pleaſed to mark 
out its candour and ingenuity; we might have 
thought you officious in this place, and raſh 
in another; in this inſtance too remiſs, and 
in another precipitate. How obliged are we 
to you for theſe aſſiſtances to our judgment; 
it was kind to help a ſet of poor ignorant 
mechanicks, ſuch as ſome of us I am afraid. 
are; and, honourable Sir, we thank you. 
1 thank you for one, and I do it moſt de- 
voutly; ; for I am very ſenſible that I ſhould 
never have thought of your conduct in- the 


manner you tell me I ſhould, in ſome inſtances, 


if you had not directed me this way” by dene 
reaſonin gs. 

If you had given us nothing but the facts 
even as you have yourſelf related them, we 
| ſhould never have judged as you intended in 


all reſpe &s; and then no mortal creature would 


83 et any thing by the pamphlet but Mr. i 


ey Hodges. 


ou told us, you would only ſtate ns facts, 

and leave us to judge of your conduct: that 

was to be our buſineſs; but you have . ; 

the trouble off our hands intirely. o_ . 
There's a ſtory in foe Millar's jeſts, of a 
1 that turned _—_ her woman for being 
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the Livery! 1 know where to ferret out ever 
hair of the bleach rabbit ſkin, that would 


| 55 the added ſmartneſs; as well as if I bat 


ſpwit. pops up, its little head, and ſtares at us; 


gee 1 5 
it ſquabbles, 
and I can fee where it would. Pf if 


but an e | 


R 
boo; great with her huſband : huſſey, ſays ihe, 
I took | ou to do your uo,” not mine; 5 


8. 
TH only tell you a good ſtory, | Sir Grifp, 1 | 
hope no body will make pe 3 
FN Ren be dangerous to have left us 


uite different obſervations, 5 

Inge gre 2 709 to your ſtile, tho” ſome 1 

—— ons join you the barking Orator. There 
were cooks enough in that kitchen to have 


{poiled a ſea of- Feber. 18 


We ſhall ſee creafter We we cannot” 
Aftingnath, 3 in the ſeyeral parts of it, the ener- 


| 7 of the Bar- advocate, the argumentation 


f the Robins be eee. and the keen neſs of 
the Alder manbury- ſolicitor; all engrafted up pon” 


5 — pompous declamation of Har teſtrect. 


You, pre. found, O moſt candid addrefler of 


50 


forc d. upon the world for Ermin. 1 hayg 


pk, been myſelf in the oven for nothing, a” 
I know where. | to Iook for the added force. 


ſeen --» blot ; the pinn'd on paper, or t 
interlineation, bi can ſee where the additional 
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1 where it pleads, and where 
out of time, and out of Fd . 
had 


T can 


diſtin 
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Lear diftines iſh every 


ground=work itſelf, I have not read ſo many; 


reams of ſounding nothing, without being 


able to find to whom that brlongy: in ſpits of, 
ten tranſcribers. 


Sir Criſþ Gaſcoigne, tog give you an addreſs, for 


your addrefs; I know you as well as you 
know yourſelf : and I will lay you as naked 
before all the world, as if you had diſcloſed 


your heart without reſerve or fav gur. 


Vou have been a very judicious magiſtrate te 
you are a very upright man: this is your cha- 


racter, and be content with it; kek no 


more of this heroic virtue. 
Your own heart perfectly approval f your, 


whole - conduct. Wall ſaid Phaciſee.l.you ate 
in the temple :, ve . ſhould ger ty whes 


ther a. good heart _ to have approved it. 
Remember, Sir, the publican went 


better caſe, Who Mics, God be mergiful ip M's 


. Ri 0 f on'ar 
He who appeals to. this. publie, Pure: him⸗ 
ſelf upon a trial by his country. We h ave no 


proof of this: we admit no man to 1 be 
evidence in his e cauſe, 'i This ſtands 2 
n 7 gf „ o enk 


Vou were generode not ta publich the 8 ; 
while the trial of Canning was 4 doponding, be- 


cauſe you knew the weight your jufti ion muſt 


phlet as Jou ſpeak of _ 


2014 
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patch of tiſſue tha 
is ſtuck upon 18 1 — 5 and for the 


home in 


have ãgainſt her. You Judge of 3 Your: p git 
eart, modeſt Sir 


Criſp 
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Criſp Ga corgh ne I there are thoſe who ſay . % 
choice 1 708 aſk them when it ſhould have 
been FRAY 


But, Sir, if we give you all the weight, 
your mighty importance is pleaſed to allow 
itſelf, how does your great candour and great 
impartiality appear. 

Vou would not publiſh this fonic juſ- 
tification while Canning was to come to her 
trial; but your great humanity brings it fort 
now; juſt when ſhe is under the double weight 
of ſickneſs and a ſentence : juſt when the 
court of aldermen were deliberating upon an 


àct of clemency to her; and which they have 


now propoſed and carried, Sir, in ſpite of this 


: e and all others. 


Vou are very ready to aſk queſtions, but 
you anſwer them yourſelf; if you will aſk me 


_ what you Mould have done on this occaſion, 


I ſhall tell you. -Your humanity ſhould have 
kept it back K tal ſhe was ſhipped off. There 

is no election coming on now: it would have 
been time etiough when ſhe was gs fo have 

juſtified your character. 

I love confiſtency in herfo/aQtions,? betauſe 
I love truth; if it was your humanity that oc- 
caſioned your delaying it hitherto, your hu- 

manity ſhould have delayed it ſtill. If there 

was any other reaſon, I don't aſk you! to tell 
it;; "Bow what harm would it es gone” N to 
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ken „ 
Vou are very civil to Mr. Roberts and oh 
= you ſay they atteſted things under their 


own hands, when they knew. nothing of the 


matter | it ſhews well in an Addreſs to the 
Livery .of London; and they, now, How to 


thank you. 


"ah... 


I am got, Sir, to your fourth. pages for. 'Y 
conſider you methodically : and here 1 Hog 
a copy of a letter from Mr. Ford. + 

I hope it is an exact copy: the 8 may 


be come at. Will Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne war- 
rant that it is an exact copy! doubtleſs he 


will, or he would never have put it into his 
Addreſs to the Livery of London. 
Of this a Liveryman and you may poſſibly 


ſpeak. more hereafter. Not that I ſuppoſe there 


is any material difference, that cannot be ima- 
gined : but when a copy is given, I would have 
a ſtrict and exact copy: this we. may talk of 


when they have been compare 


In the mean time, the letter puts ſo many 


odd things into my head, that. I cannot 
aſking you two or three queſtions... | 


L 26 Sir, that this letter is written in | 


the ſame particular manner, with your Ad- 


dreſs, and that is a very peculiar manner: in 


the ſame. ſtile; and in the ſame quick, ſhort, 0 
| mig ap paragraphs... 


The parſon of  Abborſbury „ and. the under- | 
- ſheriff of Dorſetſhire, letters you have 
- Inſerted alſo, write in one OR and Ly 
ene 1 other people. 


In Abbotftury Jinks at 4 ey write * 
as they do in other places; but at Barking 
they write as they do no where but in Alder. 
manburyz and in Aldermanbury they write as 
they do no where in the world but at Barking. 
1 want to know, Sir, how theſe two ſeveral: 
ſtiles, ſo Very, n come to _ with one 
another... 5 
In plain Engliſh, em a man be aaf ö 
which of theſe three things is the cauſe? 
Did Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne write Mr. Ford's let- 
ter? Or did Mr. Ford write Sir Criſp Gaf-- 
coigne's Addreſs to the Livery of London? 
- Or did ſomebody elſe write both of them: 
- You'll pardon me, Sir: but in publiſhing 
your Addreſs, you invite a -publick Reply. 
Which of theſe three things Was trus.? Or | 
was ne'er a one of them? 
There is one thing more theſe letter put me 
in mind of, and it muſt out: theſe letters are 
troubleſome things, they will remain for ever. 
The vicar of Abbotſburys letter to Mr. Ford 
is dated the fifth of March; and there is ano- 
ther letter from the fame gentleman, directed to 
Mr. Bun, dated Nene ent W 1 Fe. | 
0. . | 
Take care; Sir, ar u as by Ade date 
af this letter, and by your own acknowledg- 
ment, take from you the whole: N e this 
| "great atchievements, ' « © 2 * 
If you ſhould not prove, -upo 91 < uiry, ' to 
| be the original diſcoverer of the Gipſey's M : 
on th Co nm 


4 


1 8 
* 


A 


[11 
n vro are to lock ſomewhere elſe for 


| the firſt patrons of publick juſtice, and vin 


dicators of the laws of our country. ' - | 7 
I ſuppoſe the letter was wrote firſt that got 


the firſt anſwer: and 1150 _ TI 1$ the con- | 


ſequence? 


If Mr. Bun firſt wrote to Alba lur for 
proof of the Gipſey's being there; and if 


juſtice Lediard firſt argued Virtue Hall into 
the Deſign of a Recantation; I want to know. 


what it was that Sir Criſp Gaſcuigne diſcovered 


in this mighty affair. I ſay what he diſcos 
vered ; for every body knows how: he ated 
upon the diſcovery. : 


As to Mr. Bun, it is very nod m zulge | 
Gun nary deſired, or, if you pleaſe, directed him 
to write; and you ſay yourſelf, you did not 


know fo md as where Virtue Hall was, till 


doctor Hall, WHOM YOU NEVER SAW BBFORE, : 
told you. 
 Younſk us, Sir Criſp Genen what eſſe 
theſe letters of the parſon and the ſheriff; and 


the certificates of the alchouſe-man and far= 
rier, would have had upon us! here you 


are right; this queſtion throws your under- 
ſtanding, as well as your integrity, upon the 
We are a-orof plain men, and theſe thing | 
would have had the effect on us they ought. 


I thank you-for aſking us the queſtion; but 
hs l Ex thank you for 3 it * | 
— my | 


15 


1 41 
„ permit me to iy vou are too for- 
75 ward. = | 
This is Sir Grifp Sorting 8 Addreſs to hin- 
|  felf; ; not to the Livery of London. 
But to ſtick to the queſtion : for as you aſk 
it, I ſhall give you one more anſwer. The 
queſtion is not unneceſſary; nor were the ef- 
fects it would have had on us the ſame it * 
7 _— to have had on you. 

It would have convinced us of the Gipſey 8 
innocence,” provided Abbotſbury was ſo righte- 
ous a town, that ſix rogues could not be found 

in it: but it convinced you of Canning s guilt 
, at all adventures, 
_ © Theſe are two diſtinct 4 though you 
are pleaſed to confound them; the Gipſey 
may have been at Abbotſbury ; and na Cann "8 
might have been robb'd at Enfield. 
If a'terrify'd girl, e ed | from: a 
fit, and half in the dark, miſtook the face 
of a Perſon, who had treated her with the 
moſt horrible barbarity; was that a reaſon 
Why ſhe ſhould be proſecuted as a criminal! 
Was that to be to Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne, who 
took the part of an old woman of an infa- 
mous profeſſion,” out of the very er e 
of humanity, a reaſon why | ſhe ſhould be 
treated as an impoſtreſs. Tis a coarſe word, 
bit permit me to fay, Fie ! 3 l SEL 493" 
Ihe, identity of ha Gipſey was neceſſary 
t0 be prored, for. et ene might have 
3 | been 


. been the Perſon at by. 11 anothet * e 
I the ought not to eſcape puniſhment; if her- 
- ſelf, humanity and Juſtice plead that ſhe co 


not ſuffer. 
. You aſk at whole expence i was to be 
done: and this, Sir, is another of the queſ- 
. tions I ſhall anſwer. It was to be done at the 


. expence of the City of London : not at your „ 
| Sir, nor at any private perſon's whatſoever. 
The City, Sir, was concerned in this, not 0 
you, any more than as one of its officers; and | 
it is not decent in you, permit me to tell 50 
ſo, to make this boaſt about ner Le, . 
Ihe tranfaction is ſcarce wet- over, and 
your modeſty might haye permitted you to 
delay this publication a little longer: at leaſt 
to delay the boaſt of this ce, till you 
had ſeen whether the City of London choſe 
to be obliged" to one of its officers, thong 
the principal, for taking the buſineſs of the 
common purſe upon him; or whether 8 
would permit any man to injure his fortune, „„ 
1 an honourable diſcharge of his daty. * 
0 Sir, an Addreſs to us Was proper, but it 
- might have been a private Addreſs. An Ats | 
s || count of your conduct was neceflary; but 
E you ſhould” have left to us the dete rid ng | 
„upon it: for, if J am not miſtaken, tis we; 
X and-not your own heart, that ſhould abſolve L 
od 2 22S, Ca) 
= þ our publlek [Addreſs Weben levelled not 0 . 
11 much wr aac as TO Canning ; your 
ee own _ 
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4 4 
our. juſtification. of your. conduct » 
2 e doubts what we ſhould, db 
Ef it. | 
— Permit me to tell you, as you once told 
M. Fielding, Sir, the magiſtrate ſhould be 
of no party. Canning, under ſentence, has 
as much title to your humanity, as the Gipſey. 
Till ſentenced, ſhe had as much right to your 


Protection. Em 


The friends of Canning, you complain, bad 
1 to tell you, where Virtuz Hall was. 
If people are to be accuſed, tis fit that ſhould / 
be done with candour, I call upon you, Sir. 
do anſwer, Did you ever aſk them fairly ? 

Sir, 1 pleaſed to underſtand this as a. ws 


185 4 theirs, and a demand to which they 


yay A. right to expect your anſwer. . , 4; 
Zh e characters, however you are 
5 treat them; and they intend to de; 
end r : they inſiſt therefore upon 
_ this ch 1 being made peremptorily, ens 
But to the preſent purpoſe; what mate 
ters it, whether they told you where Virtue 
Was or not: one would have thought, — 
vou could have found that wi aſſi 
Was it ſo difficult. for a Lord Mayor of —— 
to find where a girl was, who Was a orgies 
A leaſt, who was in a priſon. -__ 
What means had Dr. Hill, which Sir, rip 


\ ( had not? or how could that be jo 


fitficult to a ſupreme magiſtrate, ' which that 


Fg Egregious gendemen, with. no, power but ime 


ac - pudence, 


| matter! 


Wi 
pudenxe; no authority but an inge 


You will pardon my manner: f foe 
him. As Fuſe 


I ſhall not be W þ e 
your miniſter s 5 


for her: it was alſo a ſurprize to them, that 
you, who told them you would communicate 


to them every ſtep you took, did not mores i 


than of your ſending for hgh er. 

. To me neither one nor aer n b 
| Youdid not think proper to tell them w hat yo 
wanted with her, till you had tried if you 
could obtain it: they did not chuſę to leave 
her to you, if they could help it, without 
being themſelves preſent. * 

Who could tell but the enthickiye 1 4 Land 
Mayor might have as much weight as the 


— Mr. Fielding. You have told us; 


they made her make a recantation of her firſt 
account given before Mr. Teſbmaker'; they 
did not:know. but Pond might ne her recant 
her recantation. 


Vou did ber from chan, in ſpite-of cheie 5 


caution,” and to be ſure, the event falſified 
their l 1 were no e — 


ciouſneſs- did ſo eaſily! ny 5 15 550 ; 
4 
perfect freedom with yourſel 55 


It was a great ſuprize to you, that Cartning't | | 
friends came with Virtue Hall, when you ſent 


ire. 
£8. - 
ay * 
+. 


IS, 


"ot ones not hive bene fat to vous 3 
that they who ſupported her were informed of = 


1 material „ as the Lord * 


{ 18 5 
of 3 ſending for her: nor will it ſur- 
rize any man in the world, but fat that 

they came with her. 

When you 0 hee publickly, you c con- 
1115 ſhe would make no recantation: and you. 
repeat the queſtion, What ould? We have. 
done: . | 

I have no ri ight to Anſtber Oe more Atban! 

one; but I ſolemnly aſſure you, for myſelf, I 
would have ſent her back again. 
I would never believe that to be Büthz 
which dar'd not face all the world! what: 
power had Canning's: friends over her ? were 
not you there for her protection? 

J am no friend to cloſeting: and I muſt tell 
vou, that altho that lan#ifying gentleman you 


name was preſent, I ſhould have had ten times 


the opinion of ber r 6 if two f . | 
Hot: happened. _ WEN 
If Dr. Hill tied: hu no hand in tie: per- 5 


 ſuading her to make it; and if ſhe. had made 


it publickly, before the world, and before the 15 
friends of Canning. oy 
Now, Sir, we come to. the hikers: you 
ave promiſed, or ſome people. who pretended 
to be in your ſecrets, have promiſed: for you, 
that you would put this bed-gown upon the 


proper owner Do that, and you have proved 
the guilt, or the innocence of Canning: but 


| that is not done in this Addreſs, | An author 


re a good. trade, witneſs the doctor's A TR : 


we — I fuppoſe, another. iS or” 


3s — 8 8 You | 


7 


[129]; 


You Cn my Lord, that the girb told "ey | 
the bed-gown * ee if this be 
true, the girl has indeed put it u 


on the right 
owner; but not Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne. 


Feu have no more right to the merit of this, 3: | 
= Sir, than of the.Recantation of Virtuę Hall, or 


of the Aoborſbury diſcovery... Plainly, 
you can prove Sir Cp Gaſcoigne to be 
Gundry, juſtice Lediard, and Elizabeth Cann 
ning, Sir Crisp Gaſcoigne, with all this pretence 
to the diſcovery, has made no part of it. 


He has ſpent the money, hope >, of ts 


City, i in proſecuting the — Th — neſs: no- 
thing more. He has acted as a diligent ma 
1 ay in a caſe that came before him; and 
Fe deſerves no farther praiſe. The diſcovery . 


of the impoſture, if it be one, belongs to 
others. 3 AFSC. PRE J 2 17748 9530 * 
But J have not done with this bed-gown: 


Sir Criſp. / 'tis but a tatter d robe for one who 
bas been a Lord Mayor of Londen.; yet. I muſt 
take the liberty for. a moment to try NW it 


will fit you. e 
There are thoſe, PF; am BF who are 3 8 


to atteſt, that the girl did not ſay it was her 


mother's bed-gown,, but that ſhe laid the muſt 


carry it to her mother's... - 
Theſe people had ears, Sir, 2 a . am told 


they have characters: if they ſhould take ijt 


into their heads to ſwear this, what will be- 


come of your Addreſs. It would ill econ: 24 


* dr 


C 2. I 2 . by Sir 
f 4 * 
, 0 | ve „ XY 


judge 


"oi 20 1 5 
Sir, Criſs Guſeaig e, to tell any thing. to the 
Livery of London but truth. 

"The cauſe which: needs other ſupport, de. 
ſerves none. 


But ſuppoſe the = did fay it was her mo- 


Aer 8 bed: n 


poſe, Sir, it might be 
pr ens; at that ne? to be her's; for no- 


body would be likely to claim it: if it was 


her's ; Sir, it was her mother's ;* for every 


thing "that was this poor girl's was her mo- 


1 8 and what is to be made of ſuch a con- 


feffion! if the ſpoke the words, ſhe meant 
no other. Her friends have done well to ad- ; 


viſe her better; ſince no Lediards, you find, 


Sir, could get her to any more confeflions. 
You ſee how neceffary a thing is ſilence. 


But, Sir, J have not yet We with this. 


ragged article of our enquiry. With what 


intent was the gown detained ? Were any 
\ ſteps taken to diſcover” whoſe it was? yes. 


You were in hopes the waſherwoman would 


have proved it to be her mother's. You were 


in hopes! Sir, What right. had you to hope | 
about it? it became you to enquire: bope 


Peaks paſſions, and a party. 


Lou did cauſe means to be: uſed in Alder 


( manbury, to ſee if you could get it oN d; be- 
cuauſe, if od there, ir would Prove the was 


not abſent. 


It was not own'd, and you muſt permit me 
to ſay, this is ſome N think the was 


B ut 


elle where. bs 


y 


— 


„ 
But now, Sit; Why did not you cauſe the 
fame enquiry to be made at Enfield? there 
are aher bmw at Enfield," as well as in 
Alder manbury. Why mighr not they diſcover 
to whom it belonged, as well as the others? 
Perhaps you 5 not bope it ſhould be 
proved to belong to any body at Enfield; be- 
cauſe it would have prov'd then, that ſhe was 
abſent ; and that ſhe was there, ' to 
I think one enquiry was as b e 23 Aria 
ther: : impartiality, if it had made one; would 
have made both. Both were not made that 1 
ever heard: one I heard was. What then made 
that one? for it was not impartiality. . 
Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne, J am trying your mos 
tives by your conduct. God only knows metis 


hearts; and in the ſeareh of truth, I will not 


believe what any man ſhalb ſay of his — ff 
his actions declare againſt itt! 
_ © Whatſoever I am, Sir, I reſpect you as. N 
much as I ought; 1 would have the world 
reſpect you fo much; but 1 would not have” 
one man in it reſpect you a jot more. 

That yau have not been the Alco of 
the Gipley's innocence, if ſhe be innocent, is 
certain; for 'T have ſhewn who were the 
diſcoverer. That you have not proved the 
impoſture of Canning, if that be proved, is 
as certain; for 1 —_— ſhewn who did 
prove it. 

. "The viding you did not as: but l winks: 
. willingly allow what you did. You ventured 
91 i 2 | your 


L221 
your own money, which I ſuppoſe will be re- 
turned to you, becauſe it ought to be; and / 
thoſe: wha are to return it will not fail to do. 
every thing they ought. In this 00 acted as 
a man of ſpirit and generoſity... - . 
I would fain think, that as n nd the 
part of a diſcerning magiſtrate through all, ſo 
in all you acted the part of an impartial one. 
Sir, it remains en e to ren uy | 
artiele. - 83985 
I charge noching; againſt you, for 1 may Ju 
iniGdformed. - If. you cauſed enquiry. to be 
made where a rey would have proved 
the poor girl's guilt, you ought to have cauſed 
enquiry to be made alſo where a e, 
would have proved her innocence. 
Sir, in one word, did you, or did you not; 
mufs enquiry to be made at Enfield ? Was any 
enquiry made there? Or was there none? 
If none, may there not be people at En- 
Feld who yet know this bed-gown ? May they 
not yet declare it? May not 2 diſcovery be 
yet made? And would it not be proper yet to 
make it? What if, after all, this girl ſhould 
be found innocent! She may be innocent, and 
VPou (except in this article) not to blame in 
any thing; and if innocent, ſhe is the moſt 
1 ed ſubject in Great Britain. | 
Sir, if no enquiry. has been made about 
* gown at Enfield, who knows but the 
„Firke friends may ſay, your pains: it, _ 
\ vented their proving; her 1 innocence, 


F 
1 


6 ky Fe WW 


_ Gans: 


0 23.1) 
They may * that you detained it to hs 


away from them that opportunity of proving 
her 1 innocence. This would bear hard: . 


you. 


In all this 1-foppoſe the bed gvwen was dow 


I err about facts, you wilt eaſily anſwer me. 
I have no particular knowledge of cireum- 


| ſtances: 1 hear what is reported, and I-ſup-' 


poſe it true. I ſhall be ready to be convinced 


if I err; for I am impartial. | 
One thing 1 think ſhould have boot Geh 
and it would have ſhewn impartiality. A Re- 


ward ſhould have been offered for any one who! 


would prove to whom the bed-gown belon g- 


ed, whether to Wells or Canning. 445 


I would have had it cry d in both places 2 
you have not ſtuck at expence in other arti- 


tained, and that enquiry was made at one place, 
and not in another. I underſtand the matter 
ſo; and if in this, or any other cirounſianon;) : 


cles, Why, Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne, was not 77 | 


1 think the bed-gown oils upon your: 


8 ſhoulders, till you attempt to find out to whom 


it belonged, by an impartial enquiry. 4 
Lou have given us ſome evidences, that the 
Gipley was not at Enfield till ws after the 


_ time. of the. pretended robbery. 


This may be true; and yet the eee 
may not be a pretended one: for El:zabeth / 


Canning might be ages at Int . an 


time Wh another, . +78 l 


/ 


8 
n . 


n 
8 


tra! 


| You ſay, many other * offered to give 


os of the fame ching; but * thought * 4 


unneceſſary. 
Pardon me, Sire 3 this Avon a great error, 


| 90 a mere flouriſh: in a matter ſo diſputed, 
[ I ſhould have thought no proof unneceſſary, 


'You tell us, in ſpite of all this, Canning 8 
er were ſtill pleaſed to doubt. Sir, this is a 


very ſerious matter, and you promiſed to deliver 


yourſelf with plainneſs. The expreſſion is 
becoming. and unfair: hat you have to 


lay, ſpeak ! no inſinuations ! 


I ſuppoſe they {till did daubt ; and that they: 
did it, not becauſe they pleaſed to doubt, but 


| becauſe it appaared = them that they had 


reaſon. 125 


While WEE people offer FA to you their 


evidence, that the Gipſey came long after ta 


the place; twice twenty gave them their evi- 
dence, that ſhe was there at the time of 


robbery. This was their reaſon for ng: : 
I uſe your expreflion. 


Fortunatus (Fortune natus 1 think you ſpell 


1) ſwears, that he lay in the room; and 
therefore you believe him. Bat 


-. Elizabeth Canning ſwears, the was canſiied 


in the room; and therefore they believe her. 


This is the ſtate of the — mark the 
Nr of your reaſonings g- 
Lou condemn them for believinga lie fack 
nan oath, while yourſelf alſo believe a fingls 


at n wann: 3 are thay! blameable:in 


; this, 


* Fg MT —— = 454g 


* bi 


(EY 


this, and you commendable? but your own 
heart approves you 4; their's, 955 e 
them. The reaſon is parallel. 


You urſue this point; and you: ſhall 


with me alſo, 


1f Fortunatus and bis Wife tid not lie in i 
this room, you fay; where did 75 * 4 fas. a 
8 bas never n 0 | | 


* \ \ ©, * ; n 
* N ö * ; N. „„ 0 5 5442 


1 anſwer, <2 
nf Elizabeth Canning ad not: te in & 


room, where did the lief che eee has 


the 
names of the perſons: if therefore it be an 
argument for one, it is an en __ the 
Other. 1 10 Xi "$802 n 


. 
8 * 


neren appeared. 
The words are e e  chinging: 


* 5, _ 


I ſhall not Rene this manner of e . 


for it might look like petulance, which I deſ- 
piſe: but your arguments in general may be 
uſed for Canning, as well as for the other. 
I have known men who never argued on one 


fide of a cauſe, but they proved the other. 


The world is happy when ſuch men ſet out 
in che wrong. 71 
That I may not ſcem to aſſert ot reaſon 


let me ſtate the next ſentence. 


Eura Whiſfin, you ſay, was not in the room 
apo the 18th' of Fanuaty, or did not fee Fudith 
2 bim to fwear il 


Natus, tbere, 8 ck 
D | I ſup- 


give me leave to uſe the ſame method of ar- ; | 
guing. If it is of force with you. it is of force 


1 


26 J. 
td: oppoſe do not miſtake the ſenſe of this 
alage.” I take. it you mean, the man could 
* no reaſon for ſwearing but becauſe it 
was true; therefore it is true 
This L take to be your ar rgument : : if! it 'be 
a other, inform e. 0 


* . 
* 5 . 9 
1 ö "3 WS 


., e 


72 Mary. Squires was not _ ei Riel ue 3e 
| Pl. the time when $6ur witneſſes ſwear Chat ſhe 
came thither ? What ſhculd induce their. wit- 
 nefſes, wwho are of equal credit at leaſt with 
Era ge and with Fortune rp to ſwear ' 
ee eee 
Theſe perſons obs FE no reaſon for 
{wearing ſhe» was there at the time, but that 
it vvas true; therefore: it is wur, becauſe they 


wa te eee 13; e 31-580 152 eee 
I might wy on n with e Sir, but it Js not 
neceſſary. . On Hackt 1 


If you alle me ee they or: ihierothend 4 
fore the truth, I do not knowy; nor, Sir, do 
you. It is a dreadful thing when oaths op Doſe 
one another. ol 7 

urge this as a proof that n men may Hear 
hae is not true, without having any induce- 
meit at all to ſwear it. They may ſwear it thro 
miſtake : the Want of inducement is no proof. 
| That is all I argue in this matter. 

To attack the abſent, is as diſingenuous as 
to attack the dead. Vou fall heavily upon 
nnd Ng: That uſeful magiſtrate 1 is in ano- 


12 ther 


11 


" 
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ther kibgdom, endeavouring,” perhaps vaitty; 
to recover that health, which he had lacrificed 
to application in his country's ſervice. 
This is a circumſtance, Sir, that ſhould 
have made him ſacred from all ſlander. 
But we will examine the charge: You i in- 
ſinuate, that he was wrong in preferring the 
account given by Canning, to Md] offered by 
Virtue Hall and Judith Natuus. 
Vou give as the reaſon for this infinuation; 


5 that you cannot comprehend why he did it. 


Sir, thoſe who know that gentleman's khow- 


ledge and underſtanding, will be convinced 


that he might have reaſons, tho another ma- 


giſtrate could not comprehend them. 


Your not knowing why Mr. Nelles acted 
in ſuch a manner, will never be received às a 
proof that he acted without cauſe. I am ſorry 
for more reaſons than this, which is of little 
ſignificance, that he is not here to anſwer. - 

You boaſt, that the greateſt and the wilelt 
perſon i in theſe kingdoms (Jam not worthy to 
repeat his title) approved of your proceedings. 

Sir, I, who queſtion your Addreſs, do not 


deny that 1 approve of your proceedings: 


Four enemies will allow, that, ſuppoſin you 


have declared your heart, any man muſt ap- 
prove your proceedings; to whom you gave 
the love of juſtice as your real motive. 


After the proofs you had taken of the 


Gipſey s innocence, your humanity, you ſay, 
could no plead BY Canning. "The a 
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28.1 1 
1 of Canning would be glad to know, Sir, whe 
pour humanity did plead for her. 
Nay I, who am perfectly impartial, wad | 
| ſeek only truth, would be glad to know when 
that was. I ſee no proof of it in all your own 
account of your conduct: and as law Joghe d 
all innocent till convicted ; Humanity oug t to 
allow the ſame. 
Me have gone thro' your conduct the far, 
Sir, hand 1 3 together; and we will, in 
the ſame open, free and im artial way, go 
thro' the — 1 i 9 8 | 
It becomes Loweſt: men to act bus. It be- 
hoves a Lord Mayor of London ſo to act, 
that his conduct will bear the ſtricteſt ſcru- 
tiny: and when he has appeal'd to the pub- 
lick, it becomes that publick to judge with 
| candour, and to ſpeak with freedom. 
I hope I have ſo judg'd, and ſo ſpoken: I 
would ſhew myſelf what Jam, of no party: 
the friend of no- body but the honeſt, of 
nothing but juſtice. | 
We now come, as you rightly ſay, to the 
great queſtion that reſpects your conduct, 
and I DEE we ſhall examine it nb mene 
| . . 1807 
When you had, by See the ſiops point- 
ed out by l and diſcerning men, prov'd 
to the World the innocence of the Gipfey; 
hen you had, b adding the authority of 
Jour office; carry 45 into execution what they 
* and had fo — the Rr 
T1). . t at 
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1 
that woman's innocence, that the obtain'd 8 
free pardon; the queſtion is, whether vos 
ſhou d, or ſhou'd not have proceeded farther. 


1 he: words are ambiguous ; ; Jet us ſtate the ö Ty 


ana plainly. When you had ſav d the 


 Gipſey, ſhould you, or ſhould you not, have | 


prolecuted Canning. 
This is a very material point. You: mak 
it a queſtion, whether you ſhou'd or you 


ſhou'd not have proceeded. -  -- 
Permit me to anſwer that queſtion, and [27 


You ſhould not. 


| You ſeem to confound two thivgs very 2 
tinct. The innocence of the Gipſey, and tho 
guilt of Canning. They are not neceſſarily con- 
nected: that the Gipſey did not rob N | 


is no proof that Canning was not robbed. - 


This I affert, and this is the true way > 8 


reaſoning upon important matters. 


$uppoling the Gipſey to have been prov'd. 
innocent: might it not be poſſible, . that ſhe; 


| who was thus treated, might miſtake the per- 


ſon? and if this was poſſible, cou'd it be pro- 


per that ſhe ſhould be engaged in ſo unequal 


a combat, as the ſupporting herſelf in a 2 
take, againſt the authority of a Lord Mayor | 
of London. | 

We ſay, tis better ten cuilty: eſcape, than 
one innocent be:puniſhed : there never was a 
caſe in which the rule ought to age had 


more weight againſt a No,. 4169s 
T - 


1 i 
5 4-44 £4: 


[301 | 
Thus much, Sir, for the matter of juf⸗ 
ie: now let us conſider it with reſpe to 


humanity 

I wou'd view it " this light, becauſe 5on 
ſay humanity was a great motive. I hope 
what you have alledg'd as your motives, were 


your real motives, and I will endeavour to re- 


eoncile your conduct to them, or to ſhew 
where it differs. 
Humanity taught you to ſuppoſe the Gipſey 


innocent, even againſt her ſentence ; becauſe 


ſome perſons ſwore what ſeem d to clear her... 
Humanity ought to have taught you to 


ſuppoſe Canning innocent, for there were leſs 


Ns, and as many ſwore in her favour. 
- A girl of fair character had as much title 


Ha your compaſſion, as a woman of an infa- 
mous denomination. n was it not extend- 
ed to her? 


Shall we ay becauſe it was not, that you 


had ſome other on altho n name hu- 


. 11 „„ 
We will ſuppoſe the Gipſey to Liane been 


wrongfully accus'd : ſhe was condemn'd, we 


will fay, upon miſtaken evidence. You lav d 


her from the ſentence; in that you vindicated 


the honour of the laws. | "TO: was er to 


yo farther ? * * 


Was you, who big! juſt rolturd a pere 
becauſe ſhe: appear d lanobene to you, and 
11 others; % — the. puniſhment-of 


* . 


„5 


EN 


vne, who appear d, and who ane yet, in- 


nocent to as many! 


My opinion is poſitive, that you Niould 1 not 


| have proceeded. Vou had fav'd the innocent, 


ſuppoſing it ſo: you had prevented the abuſe 
of laws and juſtice, and you had done enough 


to deter others from ſuch Atta... Was: _ 
this ſufficient! 


Reaſons there might be for qroceeding 4 


Wer but humanity was not one of them. 


Humanity diſclaims the practicſe. 
Vou fay, in this you will ſubmit to the 
opinions of your conſtituents; in that decla- 
ration you are right; but, Sir, Why re 
i need you 10 guide their judgment. 
It has been indeed your practice W 


- ont the Addreſs : but ſure it was not prudent. 


ir this manner to avow it. The words eſcap'd 
the pen : you could not mean them. To guide 
men's judgments is to influence” them: 

wich d, you fay; to be judg d with im partiality. 


110 'You ſay, Canning Was gullty i in ts ſame 
degree in which the other was innocent: the 
phraſe is nonſenſe, but that I ſhall excuſe 


you: Iaſkiupon what authority-you IO 
the-was guilty at all. CPM SO DIE 
Should- you bring her to juſtice; you ſay, 


or ſhould you let her eſcape unpuniſh'd? un- 
leſs aſſur d of her guilt; think you ſhould 


have let her eſcape unpuniſſd. Of her guilt 


you cou'd not be aſſur d: and therefore n 


ſhould have let her 80. 4 4 29 14 


* 


- „ 
I may err, but I do not think it proper any 
more for a magiſtrate to engage himſelf i in 2 
| proſecution,” than to take fees. 
No one, you affirm, will fay the detection 
of ſuch an impoſture is not of the laſt conſe- 
quence to publick ſecurity, I ſhall anſwer 
you, that it is not of the firſt conſequence; 
it is enough, that the impoſture had not its 
effect. The pardon of the Gipſey was ſuff- 
cient. to ſhew ; the condition of the yore 
ſecurity. | 
I do not allow that the difficulty of a pro- 
ſecution made it the more neceſſary to ſet one 
on foot: 1 do not ſee that there was any dane 
ger in it: nor do Ik now that any ſuch Ecan 
as you name was formed. Men of ne 
and integrity deny it. 
Sir, let me add, that in the following: 
ragraph you are too free with private ng par | 
racters. You ſpeak of thoſe who were at 
the bead of that faction. The world will 
underſtand whom you mean by that expreſſi- 
on; becauſe it is no ſecret, who were the 
ir!'s principal friends. You might. as well 
50 called them by their names: nay, having 
named her principal friends, I think you have 
called them by their names alread. 
Vou ſay, theſe men believed "the girl an 
impoſtreſs and yet protected her... 
It is incumbent upon you, Sir, to prove 
this.. The reflection is a very heavy one. To 
protet an A againſt a man's own 
778 7 conſcience, 


* 
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= 


tance at that time; but if they oppoſed tha 
they, oppoſed the Mayoralty of nn _ 


Ji 


conſcience, in the ſcheme of an jmpoſture, is 
to be guilty of that impoſture. 
It is to deſerve ws, illories, and trans & 
Portation : See, Sir, of 3 t you accuſe theſe 
perſons: remember that they are men of 
character; and that it becomes you, nay, it 
18 neceſſary that you retract. your: words or 


prove them. I #168 
You.ſay, they thus difingenuouſly, protelied 
her, in oppoſition to you. N 


It ill becomes you alſo to ſay this, unleſs you 
can prove it true; and as I belles it not to 


be ſo; I believe that proof impoſſiblee. 
_ Your office, I agree, was of great impor« 


Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne. 
If you ſuppoſe you have any aan impors 


tance, you. miſtake yourſelf as much i in that 
as in the ſuppoſed oppoſition. „ oat 


Sir, let me aſk you one plain e 4 
that will prove whether or not they bes 
lieved the girl an impoſtreſs, and ee 


her from this imagined oppaſition. 


Mere theſe men ever your enemies before 8 
or did they become ſo upon your conduct in 
this matter? I beg this may be anſwered fair. 
ly.: it will determine all. T ; think 1 could 


anſwer it for vou. | 2 
If they were your enemies bee they 


might oppoſe you for that reaſon; but if they 


"Os; not t your enemies before, it iS more likes 


* * — 
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quire of you. 


LI 


ly. they appoſed you from a belief bf the girl's? 


innocence ; and that your mes. of is unſup- 


parted. - x Hp 
You fay, your hi told you, hi whar 


you did, your duty and your ſtation required. 


What you did in ſaving the Gipſey, believing 
her to hs innocent, they both e did 


* 


What you did againſt Canning, even tho 
you believed her guilty, I think they did not. 

IJ am fufpicious of thoſe who accuſe Ons 
of diſingenuity. | 


You ſay, every man owes to the pubkck 


his example. It is a noble ſentiment, and you 


have given to the publick a noble e that 
you believed it. 


Had you ſtop'd here, you fay, what would 


have become of the enquiry? what ſhould, 


would have become of it. What that _ 
the world will tell you. 


But, in your uſual way, as ſoon as y his | 


aſk'd the queſtion, you anſwer: it. You tell 


us what wou d have become of 1 it and you 
tell another ſtory. 


Publick juſtice, you fa fa y, wou'd- have been 


but half vindicated. I think it would have 


been vindicated entirely, for the aceus d had 
been excus d from the ſentence. That ex- 
n popularity, which he who ſav'd her 

had in fin eye, would have been in- 


ut half effected: nor has it 28 bet- 
i 0 the farther ä To 


1 5 Guilt, 


. E 
Guilt, you ſay, had not been at all puniſh'd: 
firſt Know, Sir, that it was guilt: for at this 
time (I follow the courſe 25 | 


you cou d only gueſs it. 


* 


You add, that you muſt have remain d un- 


der an inſuperable load of obloquy, for hav- 
ing ſo far done your duty, becauſe you had 
not done the whole of your duty. 


— 8 


Sir, if I underſtand you rightly, there ne- 


ver was a greater miſtake than this. 


ou ſay, at leaſt ſo it appears to me, that 
you ſhould have, been preſſed with this in- | 
ſuperable load of obloquy, if after you had 
ſavd the Gipſey, you had not proſecuted 


Canning. 


23 * 


.. 


"Ea © ne 


ä 1 
Vou fay, that they 8 the three | 
countrymen, knowing them to be innocent. 
Your words are very expreſs. You ſay they, 
THEN, knew them to be innocent. I hope 
you are able to prove this. 

You ſpeak of the inſuperable load of obloquy 
under which you was then laid; I am ſure 
you have laid them under a very heavy one, 
but I hope not inſuperable. Upon my word I 
am not one of them; but I think it very in- 
cumbent on you to prove all this. | 

If they did know them to be innocent 

when they proſecuted them for perjury, they 

are wicked in the deepeſt degree; and they 
uff to be render d infamous. 
ou can prove this, do it! and make the 

28185 deſpiſe them: if not, I ſhall not ſay 

what that world will, or what it ought to think 

W508 7-7 

I am of neither EO but I ſpeak as 
one of that publick to whom you have ap- 

pealed; and I deliver to you what 1 ſuppoſe 
their ſentiments. 

- You ſay, the pardon of the convict Was 
” ſtrongly oppos'd : By whom, Sir, was it op- 
pos d? her guilt and Canning's were both un- 

Ceertaln, tho you beliey d the one, and Oy 
ſuppos'd 1 the other 

If any oppos 'd her pardon, they were as 
Cruel to her, as you have been to Thong, in 
the n mY | | 
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You have ſaid it: but tis proper you be 


4 
. x * 
U 
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call d to juſtify what you have ſaid: and be- 
lieve me, Sir, there are many who think, and 
I am one of them, that this Addreſs is a part 
of your conduct which needs juſtification, much 
more than any other which is pretends to 


If the pardon of the Gipſey da oppos d, i 


ſpeak out, Sir, and ſay what was the oppoſi- 


tion, To whom was application made, and 
what was that application? 3 
So much proof appear d at that time of the 


Gipſey's innocence, that I ſhall preſume thoſe 


inhuman and unjuſt who oppos'd her pardon : 


let the publick therefore know who theſe were, 
and what was the oppoſition ;. if not, we ſhall 


* 


ſuppoſe there was not any. 


This ſuppoſition, Sir, will be very injuri- 


ous to you; therefore it is your duty to re- 


move it. 


If we queſtion- the truth of one aſſertion 


in your Addreſs, we ſhall queſtion all: and 


what are they to determine of your conduct, 
who judge you have not related it fairly? 

That circumſtantial information of Naſb, 
Hague, and Aldridge, you ſay, was offered \ 
you much ſooner than its date declares it to 
Havel been then P3SKENS & Res 


* 


4 — * * * 


Vir, the information is of weight. Why 
was is not taken when it was offered? I muſt 
Se n Si Fe confeſs, 8 


1381 
confeſs, there {3 to me in this place a 
ſhuffle in the account. 
All diſguiſe is unworthy him who has been 
a. Lord Mayor of London, giving an account 
of his conduct to his conſtituents : bet the 
thing be ſtated. fairly. | 
Ide time when it was taken occaſions con- 
ag If it was offered ſooner, let us know 
hy it was not taken ſooner, If it was not 
ſo offered, why ſhould you fay it was? 
Beware, Sir, in your anſwers to theſe de- 
. mands; for anſwers you muſt publiſh to them; 
and I Warn. you, means are taken to eftabliſh 
and rove the truth. 
Theſe Gentlemen were at firſt friends to the 
gil; you afk, What induced them to be ſo? | 
hey afterwards changed ſides; you aſk, 
What was the occaſion ? Is it of the Livery 
vf London, Sir, 5 ou aſk theſe ' queſtions { ; 
propoſe them to the men weste | 
They may have had inducements on either 
fide, unknown to you or to us. As to their 
characters being above malice; I am ignorant, 
For I know. no one of them: nos their title 
to the peculiar appellation of Gentlemen. 
Is it true, that one of the Gentlemen is ſo 
humble as to keep a coffee-houſe. 
Jou are full ia importance of the Exciſe- 
man's evidence. But let me be heard upon the 
ſubject. In the mean time, underſtand me 
rk Sir Criſp. Gaſagnes 1. am not queſ- 


tioning | 


* 127 


tel 
wake the innocence of the Cipley, but Four, 5 
reaſons for aſſerting it. 

The Exciſeman confirmed what the wit its" 
neſſes had ſaid of her being at Abbr/Þu 
tis true, and great weight was added to 5 
ſide you took by it. Vet perhaps all 1 
would infer is not to be granted. 

How could this man, you ſay, confirm II 
that had been ſaid; but that it all was true. 

He might have confirm d it all, thoug 1 


were all falſe, VEE * might have hi 
ita, | 


This you aſe, as an argnument 2gainft Virtue 
Hal 8. information, which agreed with. Can: 
zing s. It is of as much . in this caſe- | 
as the other, 1 

You accuſe Mr. Fielding ſonally: ras 
eſpouſing Canning, knowing 2 Gipſey 1 
be innocent, He is abſent; but it would he- 
come your candour to uſe the Lame freedogy 

with thoſe who are at hang 

Why fingle out an abſent perſon. by name, 
and is hint at others ? an abſent perſon, 5 
not er | 

Of this particular matt 8 1 know nothing: 
but I think if Mr. Fielding were here to e- 
fend himſelf, he would ſet your addreſs i in as 
foul a light, as your Orator Rarids in under 

the ha s of hots vet oo Potent 
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The force of perjury. 


Fleer ä 
Becauſe the attorney employ d by Cannings 


friends had duplicates of ſome oaths in favour 


of the Gipſey's, innocence; you accuſe ee | 

perſons of knowing that. ſhe was innocent. 
Sir, this is unfair. Are you ſure that at- 

torney communicated thoſe ee Fo 


pers to them? or if you were ſure o 


would you ay there had not been dhe 
perjury in the caſe of Canning 
If others, Why not 'theſe? at leaſt, why 


ſhould they be above ſuſpicion. 85 


The truth is, one circumſtance often is 


enough to give you proof; but you will not 


permit mem to receive cConviction from Aa 
thouſand. RY "3. 


What but 3 1 1 ih you fig, 


could er 0 much unſou St for evi- 


dence? - 2: BR 
--T have promiſed to anſvver al your Selben, 


9 


The friends and patrons of Denning, Sir, 


"4 hal alſo unſought for evidence. What pro- 


duced that? If nothing but the force .of 
truth could produce fer evidence, then 
theirs was alſo „ ih 
There is not an argument you uſe, but 
T9 their purpoſe as well as your owns. :; 
In defending the innocence: of ee 
| ol have proved the 1 innocence of — 


e n 
8 con > «f 
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+ You- are a good magiſtrate, Sir Criſp G 
coigne, but you are a miſerable Reaſoner- 
Both theſe things are not- true, though your 
arguments equally prove both. Are you 
aware of the conclufion? Your arguments 
then prove neither. To what purpoſe have 
you written??? 
Upon the foot of ſuch n that i 19; 
upon the foot of your evidence, what part, 
you demand of us, ſhould. the friends of 


Canning have taken? . 


I anſwer with the ſame queſt: "LA 
Upon the foot of ſuch evidence, that is, 
of the evidence they received, What part. 
| ſhould they have taken? 
ou tell us, the part they did ehe; for you 
475 they protected the girl, and continued 
to proſecute the countrymen. You would 
have them determined as to what part they 
ſhould take by the evidence: and, according 
__ your argument, that was the part has. by 
You ſay, they thirfted fer the eure s blood. 
Tis a fevere expreſſion : : if not true, I ſhall 


1 
| 
j 

7 


I. 


Yan 


. —— 2x? 
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not add what ſhould be Laid of 1 it; or of you 3; * 


| who ſpeak it. 


Did they ? The Queſtion i is very pa and | 


to them very important. Did they _— after 
the convict's blood, ar did they not: 
If they did, how came you to know: it. 


A actions ſpeak only a defence of Canning: 
N Did 


ore: but let us enquire with what reaſon. 


| [ 42 J 
Pid they tell you this, Sir? if ney: did, you | 
may affirm it after them. 

Judge of your own heart, Sir Criſp. Gaſt 
coigne; but not of that of any other Per- 
ö ſon. - 45 | 

You are happy, if we Abe you to have 
ſpoken truth of your own: you can have 
no knowledge of another's. 5 

You triumph moſt. victoriouſly in your 
_ . twenty-eighth , page over a poor word there- 
That very word is to prove theſe perſons 
guilty of a malicious proſecution of the three 
countrymen. | Becauſe upon your continuing 
to proſecute Canning, they were adviſed to 
continue proſecuting theſe men, and have 
faid, they therefore were adviſed to it; this 
is to be a proof they believed; this is to con- 
vince us they knew them to be! innocent. 
Is there not one word in your Addreſs, 
Sir, that is careleſly inſerted ? is there not 
one word that might be accuſed of betraying 
the cauſe it was'employ'd to defend ? Whole 
ſentences : and I have ſhewn them to you. 
But we take no ſuch advantages. 
We'll give 2 u all your argument. It 
was therefore they proſecuted the men, be- 
cauſe you - proſecuted Canning. We will 
allow it: this does not. MF that they moon 
them to be innocent. 


_— „„ Though 


464 


Thou, u * ſuppoſed them pull , th 
Al uh boy ec if Bo wy — 

roſecuted her: for all men ks not «ſuch 
E in the cauſe of juſtice. But when 
you proſecuted her, it became them to uſe 
all poſſible means to prove her innocence: 
and this was one of the means in "ue 

Owen e x 

I ſuppoſe vie aries, But 1 um 5a of 
chelr council. This is an account of what 
might have been their rr and 1 re 
to nothing more. 8 | 

This overthrows your dee uppen 2 
and it joins with all the reſt'in thewing you to 
yourſelf. as the worſt reaſoner that ever 
wrote. Shall I accuſe you farther ? but no 
matter. I think as honourably of your heart; 
as I think meanly of their heads who put 
W this Nr vindieation” 2 ny cons. 
duk. 5 > | 4 283 

As to the law bugheſs of amen the 
mens trials into another court, J neither pre- 
tend to underſtand it, nor think it worth mine 
or the publick's notice: only this I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, the load ſeems to gall you, by the pains 
you take to throw it off your ſhoulders, © | ' 
For the farther ſtep of obtaining the Certi- 
orari s, as you call them, unfairly; I think 
ſomething ould i Clear” up on that 
ſubject. or! n neee 
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You accuſe. the friends of Canning of very 
ob and very, diſingenuous practices. I ſap- 
poſe, if they were aſk'd, they wou'd not Ar | 

low that this is true. 
l obſerve, that no man living has ls; ond 
a a hand at making uſes of the —1 You ſay, 
the Lord Chief Juſtice who fign'd the Fats, 
declar'd often he did not do it knowingly, 

It is a material queſtion: the dead cannot 
anſwer it; but let us ſee if we can have no 
aſſiſtance from the living. You ſay, there 
are thoſe living who have heard him often 
Jay ſo. Sir, let us know one of theſe, and 

hes, him. but fy, that he heard that great 
perſon only once of the often make this um- 
Fee declaration; and we will believe it. 

If not — but I ſhall not take up your 
manner, and tell people bst yt: ought to 

think about the. :rtions |: | 
ou axe very eloquent upon the abſence | 

of the girl. — Ig it wonderful that ſhe dread- 
ed. ſuch an enemy? what Were all her friends 
40 à Lord, Mayor of Londa mm 


-- You enlarge upon che methods taken to 


e her appearance l but what- reaſon is 

there — all, this rhetorig and oratory her 

conduct may;he accounted) for with-great eaſe 

ang: ee cog Hes: Ars 

LS She ke Nest ont.of the way! till it. wah quick 
neceſſary ſhould appear: and when. aa 

| was, ſhe made her e, 


ox L 1 . You 


0 


5. TT 


ſee e that way it will not appear. g 


ſtruction 


IK 4 


d Re. 1, 


C 


aluays rigbi. 


edn en. Steed 


ta "2 
e the com pariſon 3 her eons 


duct and that of the three c duntrymen, 3 


compariſon between the, condud d of Gre an 


innocence. 


Change the oheaſe, and ſee bow it will 
tand upon a new footing. | Call it, the dif- 


ference between a perſon ſupported by a few 


inconſiderable ſons; and that of three others 
protected by — ord Mayor of Landon; and 


natural. Where people may be innocent, 
their conduct does not ſpeak. them otherwiſe, 


who ſhall call them, guilty. upon its miſcon- 


i 


If the office of Lord 7 or r were not e- 


nough to intimidate . them 1 * this; the 


perſon, of Sir Ci Gaſeaigna was; and who 
will wonder at the terror it produc d. 
Lou ſet out with communicating every - ep. 
you. took to the friends of alp. Pot l 15 
ot, 


acted honourably and impar 


you continue to the end this . 


Tou confeſs in your thirty-ſecond page that 
you did not: and, ennie Gf; the nec 


of that confeſfion, you attemp 


 alter'd conduct with the r tg ee 5 1 1 
Dir, let me once again 1 your own 


What was ag right, you lay, i 

Therefore having once pro- 

Saale —— du Sau 4 not 9990, to e 
ute he YI oe lig 


arguments. SY 
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| better 
poffible to 1 this proceeding. 


his innocence: there were ſome, Sr wha 
drew a different concluſion from it at the time | 


terniinativn of a Court of Juſtice. - I do not 


11 


Tu our open conduct in this matter, Was at 


jeaſt as right as your proſecution. Why then 


Was it not always right, when it had been 
once „ 


Other mens faults, ſuppoſing ey Had 
ſuch as you deſcribe, had no right to get the 
of ga our virtues. You will find it im- 


'You wonder d that George Squires could 
not remember the places at which he and his 
mother had quarter'd in their way from A5. 
botſoury to London: you were ſurpriz d that 


he could not remember the names of ett 


two or three of them, :1 
3 Crifp! what muſt have dern your 


aſtoniſhment, when he was queſtion'd cons 
cerning his ront to  Abbotſbury'? "WE Gould not 


in that remember one. 


"To you his ignorance food as a Erbes of 


of the trial! % e 963. 07,51. Vi 


pon "the Aide if you Would domed 


of me, whether I think Canning guilty of 
wilful perjury, or not; E 1 ſhould anſwer, that 
I do not know. 7 $16 FS 209.1 F 45 178 

know the reſpect: chars due to the de- 


Ak as influenced by that, but delivering 
17 own naked thoughts, I am doubtful. 
3 to thoſe perſons who protected her, the 


queſtion, with reſpect to their characters, is 


not 


n 


FE 47 J 7 
not whether ſhe were innocent; 3 but whe- 


ther they thought her ſo. 


They are many of them perſons of ſuck 
reputable and eſtabliſh'd characters, that 1 


cannot doubt but they tout | her inno- 
c 


I do not Liane you for thinking her gilt 
now: but I think you determin d that ſhe was, 
too ſoon. Was not Canning in your breaſt, 

as you ſay Squires was with ſome others, con- 
demn'd, as it-were, before ſhe was e to 


| a trial? 2 | <> 


If you aſk. me what I think of the 


vou acted? I tell you, as I faid in the 


ning, that I think it highly laudable in — 


whole, if not quite unexceptionable i in all its 


parts. That Squires is innocent, there can be 
no queſtion : little of Cannings guilt. 11 1 
I think you to be, and no one knows you 


better, as honeſt a man as lives; but I think, 
nay I know, you have too much oſtentation. 


You have acted the part of an honeſt man, 


} and a good magiſtrate: but you are too fond 


of the glory that attends theſe characters. " 
Have you not been told, virtue is its own - 
reward ? be contented with that recompence. ; 
You have convinced all who were impartial: 
but not. thoſe who had.-been_miſled/ before: 
Be ſatisfied with the praiſe of informing the 


reaſon, and do not claim the glory of * 


Vou 


oy the better of the e 71 Sabi 


24 
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- You will be reſpected by the wiſe and the 


virtuous for ever: but a not give ſo much 
: teſtimony of the reſpect you have for yourſelf, 


All men allow you to have acted as an up- 


right man, and a diſcerning magiſtrate ; with 
ſpirit, and with the moſt ſtrict impartiality. 
Is not this praiſe enough? Or what enemy 
have you ſo great as you are to yourſelf? Why 


would you drown all this under a torrent of 


. - „ 


Would you had been content with mens 


= opinion, without _ courting their praiſe : 


at all allow you. Even I, 'who condemn 
your Addreſs, applaud your conduct. What 


pity that the thing itſelf ſhould | be a much 


better than its vindication. 


I ſet out with freedom, and I will not b ure 
the familiarity. I'll tell you what I thin 


of you upon the whole; and confeſs, that, if 


I judge rightly, as you have claimed more 
merit than belongs to you in the diſcovery ; 
vou would, (this is my opinion) boaſt wore. | 


of the proſecution of it than is fitting. : 


You would be proud to ſay that you Vins 4 
dicated the honour of the City of London, 1 at F 


the expence of your own fortune. 


You would be proud to ſay for life, 8 | 


bad laid the ay of London under an Obli- 


On. 


gati 
I do not. think it pr oper this ſhould; nor 


| do believe it likely that it will _ 1 


— 


2 9 ett 


1 49 TY 
ſoppele the Cit of London Able to Aiſolis 
its on te hy of 4 ſuppoſe it above chen. 


tions to any private perſon. I doubt not but 


you will have the offer of vouf expenee tõ be 
returned: if you refuſe it, *you' are guilty 
of an inſult upon the body, for Which you 


profeſs ſo much reſpect; and you will | betray 


the groſſeſt affectation. 


It is not fit the City of London ſhould ſuffer - 


any of its officers to proſecute its buſineſs at 
his own EXPENCE * it would deter others from 


their duty. 


Let that regard you vrafeſs © loudly gen 


City, if an offer like this ſhould be made to 
you, get the better of ſo idle an ambition; and 


ſhew err, a ner citizen, as well | 2s: a good | 


man. 


lam free in my praiſe; whas ye appear to 
me to deſerve it; as I am in my juſt cenſure 
I édeſpiſe all 'pretences and diſguiſe: would 


your Addreſs had ſhewn you' of the Tan 
character. 
Vou will ſay, all men babe heir faults ; 


1 


re groſs ones. But I have, to 


| and hey ace 


You lein tha many, Who appeared for che girl, 


to have been guilty of perjury: Tis a home 
a it becomes ren retract, or make it 


G good. 


* 
e 


Indeed with all your virtues you have your 4 


Juſtice, rambled from my purpoſe. "1 e | : 
writing a 40 to FINE Addreſs, not a pane- | 
- gyrick, or a 


{ 50 1] 
good. "Tis not time for you to reſt, till 
vou have done all the juſtice in your power; 
and in delivering the cenſure thus at large 
you accuſe the innocent. _ | 
In this, you are too raſh ; in many places 
you are to be. praiſed for your moderation; 
nay, in the greateſt part: but why ſhould 1 
a ſpirit, ſo much to your bona, have been 
carried thro entirely! 12 

Why am I throughout, in che fame breath 
to praiſe and to condemn you? wo sid 

Vou conclude with your moſt Aeon 
article, the diſcovery where Canning was dur- 
ing the month of her pretended abſence,  ) 
It is indeed important: it was worthy to be 

conſidered after all: and mankind were told, 
you would ſhe w it clearly. Perhaps you think. 
you have proved it. I am. of opinion you have 
done nothing towards ſuch a proof. I was: 
diſpleaſed with many parts. of your perfor- 
mance; but in. this I. was. altogether. e 
inted. | 

Is this the event of all. your enenel; re- 
ſearches ? Is this the mighty diſcovery. we were 
= long promiſed ? permit me to tell YU Sir, 
you have diſcovered nothing. 

Whether the girl was or was not fat Enfeld, . 
has been determined upon other conſiderations: 
but let me fay, ſhe may very well have been 
at Enfield all the e for Sund yaucdags 
to WG tre. 24112 
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it 


it not have been better never to have propoſe 
them r ent arp 


—” F=w Ss ow 


which. 


. 16a = 
Three things - you propoſe to clear up: 
where ſhe was, under whoſe direffion, and what 
was the cauſe of her abſence. | 

Have you ſhewn all theſe? No. Have you 
ſhewn any one of them? Certainly no. Would 


You ſay. the. fi mes] her iafpreaations with 


has mark, tho' ſhe was able to write. If this 


be true, pray which of the three points does it 


diſcover? it has nothing to do with any one 


of thein. 
If it were as you repreſent, it might wad 


| one. to ſuſpect ſhe was an impoſtreſs; but- 


* 2 out no part of the impoſture. 
n the firſt of February. you allow her 
* might excuſe her ſetting her mark, 
inſtead of writing her name; but you lays 


that cauſe could not hold to the ſeventh. 


True Sir: but remember what yourſelf tell 
us; and bluſh for the unfair inference yo 
draw from it. iQ 12 

You ſay, ſhe carry'd to Mr. Rag on 
the ſeventh, an information ready ſign d: you 
do not pretend to ſay that ſhe ſigned it on 


that day, It might be ſigned with her mark 


while ſhe was unable to write. 


Now what becomes of this mighty. argu- 
ment, there is great weakneſs in it, or great 
diſingenuity.. Ido not pretend to determine 


— * a 


„ Sir 
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peaking of them afterwards ? 


 conjurer, permit me to tell you, Sir, ars 
as raſh, as the irony is: aukward, „in which 
they are delivered. 1 9 l 
| . A 


T2 


Sir Ci iſp Gaſeoigne is, on othet 6ccalions, 
wy ready to tell us the dictates of his owh 
heart. Let him ſpeak them hereec 

The degree of dirt of her ſhift is a big 


bien ünce too uncertain to mention. Who 
| hall fay exadtly how dirty linnen muſt be 


in ſuch wearing. For the reſt you have à 
fair account; and you can ave: no _ to 
doubt the truth of it, 40. 

The mother of Canning har a fi ight to be 


believed, till ſome one can accuſe her of im- 


"> no On 


You fay, ſhe and her daughter _ have 
contrived the affidavits: and the adyertiſements 


at firſt,' becauſe they > eee in the naming 
| Biſhopgate-ftreet.” 


Sir Criſp,” ar i not agree. by wer 
I allow the daughter ought not to Have 


b to Biſhopgare-ſtreet, becauſe the mother 


had nam'd it in an advertiſement, unleſs it 
were true, that ra knew ſhe was carried thro? 


N 90 * 


But this was a n chat cold 
hurt no perſon: and the girl might wiſh 
to give authority to what: wa mother pw: 
liſhed. 
Tour ſuſpicions rm che ory of FU 


Tat 


A fooliſh v woman might go to a _conjurer; $2, þ 


anda conjurer, upon hearing her ſtory, mi 


gueſs that ſome bawd had got her dau Sheer, 4 ö > 
There is no miracle in this at all: * give 


me leave to ſay, it would haye become Sir Gab 


Gaſcoigne, addreſſing himſelf to the Livery. of 
London, in all places to have been ſerious. _ 


- Theſe Sir, are jour arguments, and MY 


are all your arguments, to prove that Canning, 
during her pretended. abſence, Was under 


the direction of her mother. 3 
They prove nothing. 
The circumſtance was not 3 Gon 7 


to meddle with: but ſome infatuation ſeems 


to have hung over you, throughout this. 
whole pom 


pous 
Speak candidly ; What would you at. this ws 


and ridiculous Addreſs. 


moment give, that no.officious agent; or fooliſh” 


friend, hat ed 8 to make it? 
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